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THE STRIKE AND THE PRESS 


NE of the incidents of the Strike was the 
suppression of some of the big newspapers 
and the curtailment of all of them. The news was 
most scanty at the very time when, from hour to hour, 
everyone was eager for bulletins. In the more remote 
parts of the country the disorganised postal services 
prevented even the arrival of the meagre sheet that 
did service for the morning paper; and those people 
who had not access to the wireless were left mostly 
in the dark. Most of the journalists were silenced by 
the the stoppage of the printing machines; and 
those writers who could have their say were, owing 
to the abnormal conditions, reduced to a brevity of 
utterance and a terseness of expression more often met 
with in the writings of the medieval philosophers 
than in the outpourings of the philosophers of Fleet 
Street. The wireless and the stump orator came into 
their own. The former, we suspected, from its reti- 
cence about the Archbishop of Canterbury’s peace 
appeal, was being controlled on some principle of 
artificial selection ; and the latter gave us views rather 
than news. The British public, which is often accused 
of relying with a too slavish trust upon its press, found 
that it had to live through a very trying time without 
the light and leading that comes from the printed word 
—or, at least, with very little of it. The powerful 
Daily Mail disappeared before the strike began. 
Some say that its disappearance was the occasion if 
not the cause of things being brought to a head. 
Now, there has been a great deal of indignation 
expressed—chiefly in the newspapers, be it noted— 
about this attack upon the liberties of the press. It 
was certainly a wrong inflicted on the proprietors of 
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the newspapers, the editors, the sub-editors, the jour- 
nalists, the news-vendors, and all who make their 
living by some connection with the newspapers; but 
I do not think that the general public is unanimous 
in its opinion that it was such an assault on newspaper- 
reading England as the newspapers would have us 
believe. That philosophical calm and serene good 
humour, which to a wild, hysterical Celt like myself 
always make the English character a matter for 
wonder and envy, were as conspicuous in this problem 
of the dearth of news as in all the other inconveniences 
and deprivations of the strike. 

For over a week we had no daily crime sheet, no 
divorce news, no dreary list of depressing human 
frailties. Two whole Sundays were real days of rest 
—veritable holidays from the sex, sensation and senti- 
ment stuff, the staple sabbath-reading of the devotees 
of certain Sunday papers. Every evil is some good 
spelt backwards; and this suppression, if only for a 
brief space, of some of the less pleasant elements 
of journalism, was one of the minor good things that 
came out of an evil strike. Even the advantage of 
such a temporary suppression of a few unsavoury 
papers, which at ordinary times all are free to refuse 
to buy, is no excuse or justification for a general strike. 
We do not advocate breaking a butterfly on a wheel, 
still less an earth-worm. 

But there is an even greater good to be found in the 
disappearance of the newspapers. It is even possible 
to believe that the strike actually ended as soon and 
as happily as it did because there were so few papers 
to stampede public opinion. 

It is so easy to become drugged with over much 
reading. Reading is too often a refusal to think and 
too seldom an incentive thereto. There is a type of 
person who is said to see no further than his nose, 
and this is especially true of some when they hold a 
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newspaper in front of the nose. Reading maketh a 
full man; but reading without thinking maketh a fool 
man. 

The press boasts of its power to mould public 
opinion, yet during the strike, when there was little 
or no press to do the moulding, public opinion ex- 
pressed itself with no uncertainty about the rights and 
wrongs of the conflict. People were able to think 
untrammelled by the newspapers, and the popular 
verdict seems to have been that the strike was a gigan- 
tic mistake which the Government should have been 
as eager to prevent as it was ready to crush. People 
may have thought in terms of such realities as bread 
and butter, tired feet, and innumerable other discom- 
forts ; but they did not think in terms of the unrealities 
of the great big press. 

The war killed many illusions in the minds of 
English readers about their press, which they dis- 
covered sometimes gave them doctored news. The 
strike has done much to kill the illusion that by buying 
a newspaper a man can purchase ready-made ideas 
and have his thinking done for him. 

Cured of illusion, perhaps readers may be moved 
to turn from the big papers to something less blatant 
and less pretentious. Here is the opportunity for the 
small independent paper. Here perhaps is a sign 
that the scheme of a Catholic Daily, for which we 
publish a plea in this issue of BLACKFRIARS, is not so 
wildly impossible as it would at first sight appear. 

During the strike various efforts were made in dif- 
ferent quarters to cope with the news shortage. The 
Government founded a daily, The British Gazette, 
under the general editorship and control of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Daily Herald, repre- 
senting the other point of view, appeared transformed 
and renamed as The British Worker; and a little group 
of men at Oxford launched The British Independent, 
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whose professed aim was conciliation. The British 
Independent only appeared twice, and then expired 
with the end of the strike. The other two papers have 
reverted to their original characters and names. 

It might be suggested that the proposed Catholic 
Daily—call it The British Catholic or The British 
Christian, or what you will—be started in the small 
way of these three emergency papers. Most of the 
newspapers are much too large. Who among us has 
the time or the inclination or the need to read the 
twenty-four or the thirty-two pages of two typical 
morning papers, 7ke Times and The Morning Post? 
The columns and columns of advertisements and quo- 
tations from the money markets are for most of us 
sheer waste of print; and it would be more economical 
if these items were printed in special papers for the 
people who are interested in them. 

A small paper would have all the advantages of 
economy. A Catholic Daily consisting of two double 
sheets would provide ample scope for giving Catholics 
all they want to know of what is going on in Church 
and State. The editor of a small paper, remembering 
that, after all, writing is not an end, but a means, 
would only have to consider that he was providing 
news and views to his readers, and he would not be 
faced with the dangerous necessity of having to fill, 
by hook or by crook, a certain number of columns. 

The writer who pleads in this issue for a Catholic 
Daily makes a wise suggestion when he advocates 
financing the venture by small subscriptions from 
every Catholic parish in the land. Let all contribute, 
let all be interested in it in every sense of the word 
interest, let it represent all; in other words, let it be 
Catholic in deed and in name. 

THE EpitTor. 
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I‘ the April number of BLackrriars the Editor was 
good enough to print in full a letter in which I 
advanced the opinion that the time has come for the 
establishment of a Catholic Daily Paper. The sug- 
gestion has, of course, been made before, more than 
once, but has always been opposed on the ground that 
Catholics are not sufficiently united to support such a 
venture. This has always seemed to me to be putting 
the effect before the cause; surely a Catholic Daily 
would groduce that unity as no other organisation could 
ever hope to; and so what is put forward by many as 
being an argument against is, in effect, one of the most 
powerful arguments iz favour. 

The question cannot fail to be of interest, not only 
to Catholics, but to many others, and as the course of 
events, almost from day to day, only serves to give 
strength to my conviction, I will state briefly my case 
for the establishment of a Catholic Daily in the hope 
that it will at least bring the realisation a stage nearer. 

I will deal with it under two headings: (1) Is it 
desirable? (2) Is it feasible? 

(1) Js it desirable? 

It is scarcely conceivable that any Catholic should 
be found to answer ‘ No’ to this, but the arguments in 
favour of its desirability are so powerful that their 
consideration may lend strength to those who would 
hesitate on the question of feasibility. 

The average man unconsciously forms his outlook 
on life very largely from the columns of his daily 
paper. The ‘ power of the press’ is very real and 
very great; the influence it exerts on the minds of men 
is a matter beyond calculation. This being so, why 
should all the ‘say’ be left to the ‘other side’? Is 
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it not time that the influence of the politicians, the 
wire-pullers, and the financiers who control the press 
to-day was tempered by the motives of Christianity ? 

The natural tendency towards a pagan form of exis- 
tence, a ceaseless round of money-making and money- 
spending, is assiduously fed by the daily press, and 
the propensity to speed up life, to take everything 
at a rush, is largely the result of its senseless cult of 
hustle, the short-sighted admiration of ‘pushful’ 
methods and the strange doctrine that has made speed 
a sort of virtue, indispensable alike in business and 
pleasure. 

’ Recent statistics show an appalling increase in the 
number of deaths due to heart failure brought about 
by ‘living too fast.”. Rheumatic fever, the chief cause 
of heart failure, is rapidly decreasing, yet deaths from 
heart failure have gone up from 63,000 in 1914 to 
80,000 last year; they number over 200 a week in 
London alone, chiefly among women. Is it not time 
that the voice of reason should be heard, that someone 
should cry ‘halt!’ and point the way to a saner mode 
of life? Is it not desirable that the great influence 
of the press should be directed towards something 
better than the making of money and the insane pur- 
suit of pleasure? This can never be done through 
existing papers; it could be done, but only through 
the medium of a paper backed by Catholic principles. 

We often lament the absence of the voice of Chris- 
tian reason from important councils; the absence of 
any representative of the Vicar of Christ is the weak- 
ness of the League of Nations. We can at least make 
his voice heard through the columns of a press inspired 
by the Catholic spirit. 

There are many aspects of daily life on which the 
Catholic ‘ man in the street’ takes his views from the 
writers in his daily paper. How much this may be 
responsible for ‘leakage’ it is difficult to say, but it 
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almost certainly accounts for a considerable percent- 
age. A Catholic Daily would stop this; further, it 
would arouse in many non-Catholics a new and enquir- 
ing spirit by placing before them an unusual and a 
refreshing outlook on life, and how many would be 
brought thereby into the fold? I see in a Catholic 
Daily a new and enormously powerful influence in 
the conversion of England. 

It is clear that many of the points enumerated above 
depend on whether we could produce a paper that 
would be read by people in preference to their present 
choice, and that brings us to the question : 

(2) Js it feasible? 

This is largely a matter of support, which means 
circulation. The Catholic Directory gives the Catho- 
lic population of England and Wales as 1,997,280. 
If one Catholic in ten were to become a regular sub- 
scriber the success of the venture would be assured, 
for it would have an initial daily circulation of, in 
round figures, 200,000. There would be an addi- 
tional sale among non-Catholics of considerable value, 
and although this might be a small and uncertain 
figure at the start, can there be any doubt that it would 
rapidly increase? For let us consider what our new 
Daily would be, and what material we would have at 
our disposal. 

We do not want a ‘Catholic News’ paper; the 
dissemination of purely Catholic news is a business 
at present very well done by our ‘ weeklies.” What 
we do want, and what I understand by a ‘ Catholic 
Daily’ is a general newspaper with an editorial policy 
guided by Catholic principles. That is to say, it 
should give all the news that is news, culled from the 
usual sources, the news agencies, reporters, special 
and occasional correspondents. It should deal with 
every sane and healthy phase of every-day life and 
popular activities; politics, sport, the drama, would 
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all be included as a matter of course, and law news with 
the exception of those court cases which offend against 
good taste, but which form the backbone of much of 
the present Sunday press. 

The leading article and the sub-leaders should be 
the chief vehicle for conveying to the reader the 
Catholic policy of the paper; through these columns 
and through the medium of special articles the Catholic 
viewpoint and attitude with regard to the important 
questions of the day would be made plain and public. 

It should be marked by fearless honesty in dealing 
with all questions, a feature in which the popular press 
of to-day is totally lacking; fearless it may be, but 
honest... . . ? To read the popular dailies at the 
present time, what indication is there that agriculture 
is the most important question of the day, more impor- 
tant even than coal? It certainly is being talked 
about, but in a quarter that is unpopular, so nothing 
is printed about agriculture, but a whole column is 
devoted to the ‘ Charleston’ or the forthcoming mar- 
riage of a professional divorcée. This suppression 
of important matter is not honest journalism, but it 
is the policy of the owners or groups who run the popu- 
lar papers to-day; they do not print what really mat- 
ters, but what suits their own ends. 

So our Catholic Daily would be a general news- 
paper, giving both sides of the big questions of the 
day and adding such fair comment, governed by 
Catholic principles, that would enable the reader to 
judge matters in a new light; not with any view to 
political or personal advantage, but in order to arrive 
at decisions that would be in the best interests of the 
nation as a whole, founded on justice and truth. 

Quite apart from the purely Catholic aspect, I be- 
lieve that there is a public waiting for such a paper as 
I have described; a public tired of the partisan spirit 
displayed by the papers of to-day; tired of skimmings 
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from the courts served up as news, tired of the pan- 
dering to vice and the complete absence of God from 
a press which openly boasts of its power to mould the 
destinies of the country. 

Run on such new and refreshing lines, and with the 
enormous amount of absolutely first-rate journalistic 
talent to be found amongst English Catholics at the 
present moment, we could and would produce a paper 
far more attractive than anything that is produced 
to-day. | 

Is it realised that amongst the foremost journalists 
and public men in the literary world of England to-day 
probably the first half-dozen are Catholics? 

There are enough brilliant journalists practising in 
London to-day to staff such a paper twice over, and 
then leave sufficient to run an evening paper as well. 
So far as available talent is concerned there never has 
been such an opportunity. 

The question of initial finance is one which many 
who otherwise favour the scheme consider an insuper- 
able difficulty; but, properly advertised, put before 
our people in a way to kindle their enthusiasm, and 
with an array of famous names to put in the prospectus 
at least as contributors if not as first directors, an array 
which no other paper could equal, there should be no 
difficulty about raising the necessary capital. Besides 
this, I would suggest a scheme that would serve the 
two-fold purpose of raising money and creating en- 
thusiasm. A series of special collections made in 
every parish, well backed up by pronouncements from 
the pulpit and by explanatory leaflets, would raise a 
considerable sum of money, with which shares in the 
paper could be purchased in the name of the parish 
priest. This would give even the poorest the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a shareholder, and in this way 
every parish would have a stake in the paper and a 
direct interest in its success. 
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There is much to be done for God and England; 
there is the spirit that was England four hundred years 
ago to be reclaimed, and it can be done. There are 
signs on all sides of a desire to return to the paths 
of sanity; one continually comes across it in the least 
expected quarters. 

The Holy Father pleads for the Peace of Christ 
in the Reign of Christ; how can we, the Catholics of 
England, better help to bring this about than by the 
institution of an honest, fearless, vigorous daily press, 
dedicated to the Peace of Christ, that peace which 
every Englishman desires, but which, as yet, he sees 
little or no prospect of obtaining? 

We know the way, but the Catholic body in England 
seems unaware of its enormous power—and is inarti- 
culate. It is as though we were standing by in the 
hour of crisis, knowing the way, yet dumb. .... 


‘Ephpheta'’ 
T. W. C. Curp. 
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VIRTUE IN A VICIOUS CIRCLE 


‘ The great and chief end of men uniting into commonwealths 
and putting themselves under government is the preservation 
of their property.’ 


JN an important work just published’ Mr. R. H. 
Tawney quotes this passage from Locke to illus- 
trate the conception of itself by which society in 
England has lived and developed since the seven- 
teenth century. This conception, he points out, is 
fundamentally opposed to the Catholic conception of 
society which it displaced. Revelation was displaced 
by reason; and the criterion of political institutions 
became expediency, instead of religious authority. 
The Church of the Middle Ages was a vast common- 
wealth, including the whole religious, political, social 
and economic life of its subjects under a single organic 
system of law—the moral law of Christianity. Already 
in Tudor times, the State in England had usurped 
all the functions of a Church, with expediency for its 
primary law. ‘ By the end of the seventeenth century 
the secular State, separated from the Churches, which 
are subordinate to it, has emerged from the theory 
which regarded both as dual aspects of a single society. 
The former pays a shadowy deference to religion; the 
latter do not meddle with the external fabric of the 
political and social system, which is the concern of 
the former. . . . The State, first in England, then in 
France and America, finds its sanction, not in reli- 
gion, but in nature, in a presumed contract to establish 
it, in the necessity for mutual protection and the con- 
venience of mutual assistance. It appeals to no 
supernatural commission, but exists to protect indi- 
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viduals in the enjoyment of those absolute rights which 
were vested in them by the immutable laws of nature.’ + 

The modern conception of society is a direct result 
of the changed conception of the nature and functions 
of a Church which we now describe historically as the 
Protestant Reformation. It remains as fundamentally 
opposed to the Catholic conception of society as Pro- 
testantism must for ever remain opposed to Catholi- 
cism. The Catholic conception is based on the 
principle that Christianity is as large as life, that 
Christian morality is the supreme law in every depart- 
ment of life, and that the impulses of man’s animal 
nature need to be corrected by his reason, just as his 
reason needs to be corrected by the discipline of faith 
in a law divinely revealed. The modern conception 
is based on the principle that natural impulses tend 
all together of themselves to be reasonable, and that 
reason tends of itself to be divine. In the Catholic 
conception wealth and position mean power to serve, 
and the power implies the duty. Liberty means the 
freedom with which service is given according to an 
accepted law. The law accepted in temporal matters 
is the law of nature; by which is meant, not the way 
in which human nature actually behaves, but the ideal 
way in which human nature ought to behave. This 
ideal is discoverable by right reason, which is neither 
individual nor even collective reason, but universal 
reason submissive to authority divinely guaranteed. 
In the modern conception wealth and position mean 
freedom from economic pressure, and therefore from 
the necessity of serving other men’s wills in undesir- 
able tasks. Liberty means independence, and scope 
for the development of one’s own individual nature 
according to inclination and opportunity. The law of 
nature is not a principle but a result: the observed 
behaviour of mankind proceeding from motives con- 


+R. H. Tawney op cit. Pp. 5, 6. 
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scious, subconscious or unconscious, and, therefore, 
known, unknown or unknowable. The ideal at which 
human nature ought to aim is a nonentity. The ideal 
at which human nature is actually aiming, and towards 
which it is actually and spontaneously progressing is 
discoverable only in the process of living. As an ideal 
—and until it becomes a fact—it remains (though in 
diminishing degrees) unknown and unknowable to the 
mind. The unknown and unknowable elements ren- 
der impossible any such thing as a moral law that is 
absolute and final. Morality is in proportion to indi- 
vidual intelligence; intelligence has only experience 
to go upon; experience shows what must be done or 
avoided to ensure personal happiness; personal hap- 
piness is a present sense of well-being with an optimis- 
tic faith in the future based on that present sense. 
In the Catholic conception nothing 1s justifiable that 
is not moral; the moral law is supreme not only over 
individual conduct, but over political, social, economic 
and every other law that the individual is physically 
free to obey or disobey. Political and social laws may 
enjoin only what the moral law permits; when their 
injunctions are morally permissible they become also 
morally binding; their sanction is not their inherent 
political or social necessity or excellence, but their 
morality. They cannot be enforced effectively if their 
ultimate moving power is violence : it must be a moral 
appeal to the conscience of free individuals. Only in 
those things which are indifferent according to moral, 
political and social law, is there liberty to consult ex- 
pedience. Expedience means that which is advan- 
tageous to an individual from his own point of view, 
but not under the necessity of any law whatsoever. 
In the modern conception whatever is expedient is 
justifiable, and may be necessary by what are called 
economic, social or political necessities. Over such 
necessities the moral law has no control. They arise 
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from elements in human nature which are not free. 
Man must have food and all other bodily necessaries 
before he can begin to be moral; he must adjust his 
relations with his neighbours for the sake of food and 
general bodily well-being; he must have political in- 
stitutions to maintain this adjustment. 

Thus the Catholic and the modern conception of 
society are hierarchic, but inversely; in the former 
case expediency is subject to legality, and that to 
morality; in the second case morality is subject to 
legality, and that to expediency. The Catholic con- 
ception is based on the belief that there exists amongst 
men and within their reach a ruling Mind to which all 
human life must conform. The modern conception is 
based on the hypothesis that all human life is in pro- 
cess of evolution towards an end which cannot be 
known until attained. 

In any age but ours two conceptions of life so fun- 
damentally opposed could not have existed side by 
side without engaging in mortal conflict. But the 
Catholic philosophy of life and the modern philosophy 
of life are both exceptions to the ordinary laws of 
thought, the first of which is that contradictories can- 
not endure one another. The first law of Catholic 
thought is that the patient endurance of contradiction 
is its salvation. The first law of modern thought is not 
to contradict anybody except itself. Hence the strange 
spectacle we are witnessing in every country of Europe 
to-day; and especially in England. There the 
Catholic lamb is lying down, patiently waiting to be 
eaten, and the British lion is running round her, and 
hungrily pursuing his own tail. Peace and stability 
sits in a whirlwind of endless progress. Progress 
grows tired and dizzy, but only runs the faster and 
more feverishly ; the lamb closes its eyes or raises them 
up to heaven, so as not to grow dizzy by watching the 
race. The picture is sketched, of course, from an 
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angel’s point of view. We who are in England can- 
not be expected to see it quite like that. 


From time to time, however, it does become possible 
—at least for the lamb—to see the humour of the situa- 
tion. During the recent general strike, for instance, 
the antics of the lion were very laughable. Of course 
the lamb is permitted no laughter without tears, until 
tears shall be wiped away. On this occasion the lamb, 
tempted as ever to follow the mad circumambient 
dance, was tempted also, through all the least lamblike 
parts of its anatomy, to gnash its little teeth. 


In England, as in every European country except 
Spain and Ireland, the Government is modern in mind 
and method. The Constitution, though Catholic in 
fundamentals, is overlaid with modern legislation, 
administered ina modern sense. The press is modern; 
public opinion, as controlled and enforced by the 
press, is modern; economic life is utterly modern. 
Comparatively few individuals, however, are entirely 
and avowedly modern in their private minds and 
private lives; though in fact all whose lives are not 
strictly ruled by the discipline of the Catholic confes- 
sional are essentially modern. That is to say, they 
exhibit the essential characteristics of modernity : 
woolly minds, and lives ruled wholly or partially by 
expedience. Outside a very small group of thorough- 
going Catholics, morality is nothing more than a sen- 
timent. It entertains the imagination by giving an old 
and aristocratic glamour to self-seeking instincts ; and 
it promotes the sensation of well-being which is essen- 
tial to modern life. But as a law it does not exist. 
It holds the same place in the scheme of things as 
expediency held for Saint Paul; namely, the last and 
least consideration. And expediency occupies the 
place which Saint Paul gave to charity : it is above all 
law. 
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From the highest Catholic pulpit in the land, by the 
highest Catholic authority in the land, the general 
strike was recently condemned as morally unjustifi- 
able. The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster re- 
minded his flock of moral principles which are as old 
as St. Paul and older; which the Catholic Church in 
the spirit of Saint Paul has repeated in season and 
out of season throughout its long history; which the 
Cardinal Archbishop himself, eight years ago, 
expounded from his Westminster pulpit with special 
reference to the state of things, economic, social and 
political, in modern England.” It is immoral (we were 
reminded) to inflict more hurt in self-defence than self- 
defence strictly requires. We are obliged by the moral 
law to obey a Government constituted and functioning 
in accordance with that law. To resist a government 
in economic, social or political injunctions not opposed 
to the moral law is to offend against the moral law 
itself; and, therefore, to offend against God, Who is 
the arbiter of the moral law, and Whose designs for 
us depend upon its observances. It is as easily pos- 
sible for those who administer laws as for those who 
obey them to deflect from morality; but immorality, 
real or suspected, in the ruler would be no justification 
of immorality in the ruled. 

It was merely hinted by Cardinal Bourne, on the 
occasion of the strike, that there is not only room but 
need for improvement in the British Constitution as it 
stands, and in the way it is now-a-days administered 
by successive governments. On this point he was ex- 
plicit enough on the former occasion. In the recent 
strike all his emphasis was laid upon the moral obliga- 
tion which binds Catholics to be subject to authority 
and to its legitimate and acknowledged executive. 
Even though it is recognized that much in the legisla- 


?The Pastoral Letter for Lent, 1918, reprinted under title 
The Nation’s Crisis, by the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford. 
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tion and the procedure of that authority is immoral, 
Catholics are bound to obey as long as their obedience 
does not involve themselves in immorality. They may 
not return evil for evil, but only good for evil. They 
must suffer fools gladly. Their appeal against wicked- 
ness and folly is to God, Who alone can bring the 
moral law to a happy conclusion however it is obeyed. 
If Catholics behave wickedly or foolishly in the face 
of wickedness or folly, their only possible appeal 
against these things dies in their own throats, and they 
plead themselves as guilty as those they accuse. The 
only hopeful way to reform evil is to suffer it with all 
possible patience. 

This is merely the lamb talking to itself as the lamb 
always has talked to itself in England since England 
began to be modern England. Formerly, when the 
British lion was rampageous, it was principally against 
the Catholic lamb that he rampaged. But now-a-days 
he allows himself to listen to what the Iamb has to say 
even when the lamb is talking to herself. On this occa- 
sion he was listening intently, and it was, as always, 
the intention of the lamb that he should hear. The 
lamb lies where she is as much for the sake of the 
lion as for her own. She gives the lion a focus to run 
round, and so saves him from reeling off into space. 
She keeps him reminded which is the ground and 
which the sky, and so saves him from cart-wheeling 
head over heels into a hell of eternal restlessness and 
aimlessness, and thinking himself in heaven. If there 
were no Catholic Church in England, there could be 
no talk of progress here; for there would be no stan- 
dard by which to measure progress, nor anything to 
save progress from becoming infinite extravagance. 
Thanks to the Catholic Church the line of modern pro- 
gress is a circle, whose beginning and end is (as the 
Gospel of Progress claims) itself. But for the centri- 
petal force of the Catholic Church, modern progress 
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would fly off at a tangent along a straight line leading 
nowhere. 

An imaginary lion that pursues his own tail along 
an imaginary line has need to be a very imaginative 
lion. The British lion finds it necessary to have a 
very lively imagination indeed. He has to imagine 
himself not merely a moral, but a noble beast. He 
would like most of all, if he could, to imagine himself 
an eminently reasonable beast. But it is impossible 
to pretend, even to yourself, that you are reasonable 
when your own head is biting at your own tail, and your 
own tail throwing dust in your own eyes. If your 
reasoned theory of yourself is that expedience is the 
principle that holds you together and makes you the 
lion that you are; and if at the same time your actual 
experience of yourself is that expedience is the force 
that is tearing you asunder—it being expedient at the 
moment for your head to destroy your tail and vice 
versa—if you find yourself in this exceedingly difficult 
and trying position, you must either decide that it is 
reasonable not to honour expediency any longer, or 
that it is expedient no longer to pretend to be reason- 
able. The British lion has long ago accepted the latter 
alternative. He makes much less account of reason 
than the Catholic lamb makes of it. He has preserved 
the name to describe one of his imaginary ornamental 
virtues, otherwise called common sense; he has ban- 
ished the reality, under the name of logic, as an unde- 
sirable foreign vice. His pretence to be reasonable 
is therefore not a serious pretence, but only a make- 
believe pretending. He wishes to consider himself, 
and be considered, not eminently reasonable, but only 
reasonably reasonable. 

But he does not wish to consider himself, or be 
considered, only morally moral. He is still puritan 
enough at heart to believe himself, and to proclaim 
himself, very rigidly and righteously moral. Question 
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the morality of the British lion and he is up in arms. 
Praise his morality, and he is up in arms again— 
your arms, this ttme—embracing you. 

There is therefore nothing surprising in the excite- 
ment which followed when, for the guidance of his 
flock, Cardinal Bourne publicly declared the strike to 
be immoral. For the political parties which repudiate 
the suggestion that they are less than the whole of the 
English people, the strike was purely a question of 
expediency; and expediency is all a question of loss 
and gain. The party that stood to lose by the strike, 
stood to gain by the Cardinal’s declaration. On 
grounds of expediency, therefore, they welcomed it 
and hugged the lamb affectionately. The party that 
—foolishly, we now know—thought to gain by the 
strike, also hugged the lamb, as a bear hugs. The 
lamb, though secure in the peace that surpasseth all 
understanding, has to possess her soul in fear and 
trembling, for even her understanding is sometimes 
troubled. It was, to some extent, and for a moment, 
troubled now. 

The understanding of Catholics was troubled in 
some slight degree by the declaration itself. For many 
of them its authenticity was questionable, its authority 
undefined, its appeal to reason and its statement of 
fact a challenge. But to this trouble faith, hope and 
charity provided a ready and an efficacious remedy. 
The machinery of faith, hope and charity provided 
every individual Catholic with the means of conform- 
ing his own immediate conduct to the moral injunction 
set before him. The legitimate demands of his under- 
standing could wait with the confident assurance of 
being fully satisfied in due time. As a personal prob- 
lem and a domestic problem, no Catholic found the 
declaration any more disturbing than the ordinary in- 
cidents of his Catholic life—the promulgation of a 
Lenten Indult, for instance. 
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As a social and political problem, however, many 
Catholics found the declaration very embarrassing. 
Their embarrassment arose from the attitude taken up 
towards the declaration by the British lion. From 
every political platform the Cardinal’s sermon was 
preached again, or reproached again and again. Even 
the Government, which seemed at first to be behaving 
very well—accepting the high moral sanction in silent 
gratitude—at the thirteenth hour of the strike, 
attempted to rub the sermon in by means of an abor- 
tive leaflet. The embarrassment only ceases now for 
Catholics when they realize that in English public life 
to-day no one can take a Catholic sermon out of a 
Catholic pulpit without taking it out of its Catholic 
context, and thereby destroying, very fundamentally, 
its Catholic meaning. 

The Times, for instance, not only provided a good 
example of this truth, but consciously adverted to the 
truth while doing so. There are few institutions that 
live more by the political philosophy of Locke than 
The Times does. It conceives and supports the British 
Constitution in precisely the Lockian sense above 
quoted—that is to say, for its own sake as a property 
and a safeguard of property. Its gospel is unblush- 
ingly the modern gospel of expediency. It instantly 
adopted the Cardinal’s ‘ Message to Roman Catho- 
lics’ into that gospel. But, in doing so, it had the 
distinction, not only of seeing, but of saying, that it 
was lifting a Catholic doctrine out of its Catholic 
context, and thereby perverting it into a fundament- 
ally anti-Catholic doctrine. ‘ His injunction ’ (it wrote) 
that ‘all are bound to uphold and assist the Govern- 
ment, which is the lawfully constituted authority of 
the country, though primarily addressed to Catholics, 
and founded on the teachings of their Church, will find 
acceptance in many directions where his spiritual 
authority is not acknowwledged ’ (sic). 
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Such a use and recommendation of Catholic teach- 
ing is to use and recommend it against Catholics, and 
very directly against Cardinal Bourne. No public 
utterance of his can be used in anything but contradic- 
tion of his whole intention in uttering it, if its use 
necessitates a repudiation of his spiritual authority, 
and an implied compliment to himself personally, or 
even representatively, on his sound British common- 
sense. This is making him a spokesman for the philo- 
sophy of Locke in its most thoroughgoing contempo- 
rary form. 

We are sure The Times will not disagree with us 
when we say that the God to whom Cardinal Bourne 
referred in his ‘ Message’ is not the God of The 
Times; that the morality to which he referred is not 
the morality of The Times; that the lawfully consti- 
tuted authority which he recognises differs in profound- 
ly important respects from the lawfully constituted 
authority recognised by The Times. For him, God, 
morality, and lawfully constituted authority are identi- 
cal with the God, the morality and the lawfully consti- 
tuted authority recognised formerly in the old Black- 
friars where 7 he Times is now printed, and in the New 
BLACKFRIARS where these lines are written. Before 
it became possible for such an institution as The Times 
to begin to be, that God, that morality and that law- 
fully constituted authority had to be chased by the 
British lion along a very painful path from the Old 
Blackfriars through many leagues of foreign land to 
the New Blackfriars. 

The God of The Times appears every Saturday 
in a corner of The Times, and every day, in every 
page of The Times—especially in its advertise- 
ment and financial pages. That is not our God. 
The morality of The Times is subject to no authority, 
save the conscience of The Times. That is not 
our morality. The lawfully constituted authority 
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recognised by Zhe Times is an authority which 
refuses to go outside nature or reason or even 
England for its sanction. That is not what we 
recognise as a lawfully constituted authority. In all 
these matters we submit our judgment implicitly 
to the spiritual authority of Cardinal Bourne, his pre- 
decessors, successors and superiors. His command to 
us to uphold and assist the Government does not move 
us to uphold or assist it in all in which The Times 
would have us uphold or assist it, or even in all that 
the Government itself actually considers lawful (but 
not expedient) to enjoin upon us. We refuse to up- 
hold or assist anything in so far as it repudiates the 
traditional claim of the Catholic Church in England 
to be the supreme Judge in England of all moral ques- 
tions that may arise here; and we hold that all econo- 
mic, social and political questions are moral questions. 

To some, even to some Catholics, it may seem un- 
duly provocative and pedantic to emphasize the fact 
that English Catholics still consider themselves out- 
side the pale of English law in a very vital respect. 
No thoughtful reader of such a book as that by Mr. 
Tawney quoted above will favour such an opinion. 
Neither will anyone who reflects how dissatisfied with 
England are all Englishmen to-day. In proportion to 
their thoughtfulness and their loyalty they are pining 
for a safeguard to English liberty and English pro- 
perty that only the Catholic Church can give. They 
have recently seen it given from Westminster—the 
New, not the Old Westminster—in a way that cannot 
but set them thinking more than ever. If we Catholics 
were to be silent now as to the true nature, and the real 
possibilities for England, of Cardinal Bourne’s autho- 
rity, we should be guilty of treachery to England. 
Individual Englishmen—outside the Catholic Church 
there remain only individuals—will not misun- 
derstand. Many individual Englishmen must be 
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already dating from the Cardinal’s sermon their con- 
version out of Lockian political economism into 
Catholicism ; and of these there must be some for whom 
his verdict seemed inexpedient in the individualist 
Lockian sense. Even amongst those who have not yet 
begun to move there are very few individuals com- 
pletely identified with the Lockian doctrine in their 
own private consciences. And, on the other hand, 
there are very few, even amongst Catholics, who are 
so free from avarice or prejudice or human respect as 
to be able always to think and act in contradiction of it. 

All this implies a duty of very clear thinking and 
very plain speaking on the part of all, especially 
Catholics, who are able to serve their distressful coun- 
try in this most austere of services. For us Catholics 
particularly Mr. Tawney’s words, as well as his 
example, have their stern lesson. He points out very 
clearly, and in very plain language, what was clear 
enough to most of us before he said it, but not always 
plainly spoken: namely that the present sad state of 
things in Europe is due, not so much to the Reforma- 
tion, as to divergence of much Catholic practice from 
Catholic doctrine before the Reformation. He also 
admits that the bold statement of Catholic doctrine, 
in spite of contradictory practice, produces a much 
more blessed state of things in society than we are 
enjoying at present. 

The British lion is visibly tiring of his whirlwind 
antics, and showing himself more and more inclined to 
lie down and rest with the lamb. He is in a state of 
extreme nervous exhaustion, and, like a very shy pro- 
selyte in the first stages of conversion, contradicts or 
twists out of their meaning the truths his heart is most 
hungry to hear. The disavowal of the Cardinal’s 
authority in The Times is a sign of sentiments that are 
tearing The Times, or rather—since the press is only 
an organ, a creature of habit and liable to twitching— 
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it is a sign of the things that are happening in the soul 
of some individual who writes leaders for The Times. 
If that individual should read these weak lines, we 
have no fear of his misunderstanding them. He will 
recognise them as the cry of one loyal Englishman to 
another—and of an Englishman who, as he will see, 
dates his hereditary interest in the British Constitution 
from times long before The Times. 


Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P. 


THE MEETING. 


My Dear passed by in hiding 

(Such is love’s joyous game); 
I did not look into his eyes 

Or hear him speak my name, 
But kneeling by the wayside 

I worshipped as he came. 


O little white-walled cottage 
By where the hollow dips— 

It was another bore him thence, 
He spoke through other lips. 


* Pax huic domui,’ he said, 
Within two candles shone, 
And oh, the laughter in my heart 
When that my Love was gone! 
M.B. 
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T HE strike and the lock-out are of frequent occur- 
rence in the industrial history of the nineteenth 
century. What is their meaning? What their sig- 
nificance ? 

The strike is the refusal of the workman—be he 
labourer or skilled mechanic, miner or railway man, 
docker or engineer—to perform his task under condi- 
tions that to him and his fellows are intolerable. In 
every normal case of a strike of any large body of 
men the ground of the refusal is always stated plainly ; 
either the wages paid are insufficient, that is, are less 
than a living wage, or the hours of labour are too long. 
The strike, to put it briefly, is the effort of the labourer 
to get a larger share of the wealth which he has 
created ; for all material wealth—food and fuel, cloth- 
ing and dwelling houses, and the thousand and one 
comforts and adornments of social life, all the con- 
veniences (the ‘damnable conveniences,’ as Father 
Vincent McNabb has styled them) of civilisation—are 
created by the application of human labour to the earth 
and its waters. By no other means can material wealth 
be created. 

The lock-out is the refusal of the employer to allow 
work to be performed unless it is performed on the 
conditions he lays down. And, again, in most cases 
the employer—master-builder or farmer, colliery pro- 
prietor or factory owner (in our own times the employer 
is usually a limited liability company), locks out the 
workman because the latter will not agree to work on 
a reduced wage or for a longer number of hours. As 
the workman, whom we call ‘labour,’ strikes for a 
larger share of the product of human industry, so the 
employer, whom we call ‘ capital,’ seeks by the lock- 
out to reduce this share, and to win for people who 
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have invested money a bigger dividend. This struggle 
between labour and capital, for a living wage on the 
one side, for dividends on the other, is known as the 
class struggle or class war. Capital is ever striving to 
bring down wages to the barest level of subsistence, 
labour is ever striving for a wage that will satisfy fresh 
requirements. 

(And here the dilemma of the capitalist is to be 
noted. Capital is always devising new schemes for 
the investor. It cannot afford to be idle. The in- 
vestor is always on the watch for new issues, for new 
inventions that will pay, or promise to pay, a good 
dividend. Thousands of pounds are spent in adver- 
tising every novelty put on the market, until people, 
influenced by suggestion, feel they must have it. We 
can recall a few items in our own time, which the skill 
of the advertiser has persuaded people to buy: the 
gramophone, the wireless set, the motor-cycle, a seat 
in the nearest cinema and chocolates to eat while the 
pictures are shown, newspapers and story magazines, 
innumerable racing sheets and the circulars of tipsters. 
The capitalist depends on purchasers, he persuades by 
the art of the advertiser that his novelties are neces- 
sities. Very well, then, but the purchaser must have 
a rise in wages if he is to buy these additions he is 
asked to buy. On the one hand the capitalist is ever 
busy with temptations that can only be gratified by an 
increase of wages, with the other hand he is ever busy 
trying to keep wages down and to reduce the working 
expenses. The living wage must rise with every addi- 
tional rise in the standard of living, and the capitalist 
who is responsible for the rise in the standard, since 
he must have customers or go bankrupt, finds that the 
wages bill inflated to buy novelties is apt to reduce 
dividends to vanishing point.) 

The end or aim, then, of the strike or lock-out is 
easily to be recognised, and as readily to be under- 
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stood. It is a recurring incident in the struggle be- 
tween capital and labour. It is frequently accompanied 
by breaches of contract, and by local disorder. 

But in these times, and with the growing organisa- 
tion of labour into national federations of trade unions, 
and the massing of capital into vast amalgamations (on 
the principle that if you wish for peace prepare for 
war), the strike or lock-out is apt to spread from a 
comparatively small area over the whole country. 
Employers banded together will decide on a national 
lock-out—for instance, should the workmen at one 
particular shop refuse to work at a given wage. Trade 
Unionists will come out on strike with sympathy for 
their fellows. As in the general strike in May, 1926, 
when the miners, being locked out throughout Great 
Britain by the mine owners for refusing to accept a 
reduction of wages, the rest of the Trade Unions, 
through their executive committees and the General 
Council of the Trade Unions, decided to call out all 
and stop work. The ground of this action was that 
unless the workmen in every occupation presented a 
common front, the miners would be compelled to 
accept a reduced wage; and the blow thus inflicted on 
the miners would be followed by a lowering of wages 
for railway men and transport workers. To meet the 
impending general reduction in wages the trade unions 
called a general strike. 

The issue at the beginning was a matter of wages, 
of the relative proportions of wealth created by labour 
to be allotted to the workman and the capitalist; the 
normal issue in every trade dispute. Sympathetic 
action enlarged the boundaries and brought in addi- 
tional forces on both sides. The Government decided 
that it must stand by the employers otherwise the wel- 
fare of the whole people would be diminished, and 
the security of the State be endangered. The Labour 
Party decided to stand by the trade unionists. 
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The general strike for other than industrial or 
economic ends has never been contemplated by any 
considerable number of British trade unionists, whose 
traditional policy is political measures for political 
ends. It is the anarchist, the syndicalist and the non- 
parliamentary socialists, with their vision of the break 
up of the existing social order by a general stoppage 
of work to whom the strike appeals. It was thus that 
William Morris in his News from Nowhere (a popular 
book among socialists some thirty years and more ago) 
ushered in the new era of universal good will. Morris 
was always more of an anarchist-communist than a 
social-democrat; for social-democrats never counten- 
anced public disorder as a step towards socialism, while 
Morris had but little patience for committees or par- 
liaments ; his attitude indeed to all officials and elected 
persons was very much the attitude of Charles Dickens. 

The right of the workman to strike—that is, to re- 
fuse to sell his labour at what he considers an unjust 
price—and to refuse to go to work if by striking he 
can prevent his fellow from being compelled to work 
for less than a just price, is the right of every person 
who is not in bondage and is not held as a slave. It 
is not peculiar to the workman—miner, railwayman, 
printer, docker, farm labourer—it is the right ——— 
by all classes and practised in all trades and profes- 
sions. The shopkeeper will put up his shutters if the 
profit (that is the wages for shopkeeping) are insufh- 
cient for his needs. The barrister will decline briefs 
marked at a fee that he considers too low. The sur- 
geon, the portrait painter, the journalist, the profes- 
sional musician, the schoolmaster—all demand a 
return for their services, and will not perform these 
services unless they are assured of a fee that is not 
less than a living wage. Even the priest must live, 
and needs an alms for the Mass he offers. A living 
wage, a stipend, salary or fee that will ensure a liveli- 
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hood is the common demand, and men and women will 
decline to work unless they are promised this live- 
lihood in return. (Yet for love of the brethren they 
may—and do—give their services for nothing on 
occasion; but this can hardly be done save by men 
and women with incomes sufhcient for their needs.) 

As the workman, then, has the right to strike, so the 
employer has a right to lock out or refuse employment 
when he ‘can no longer afford to pay a living wage. 
Many an old county Tomiie has been compelled to lock 
out or dismiss butlers, cooks, housemaids and coach- 
men from sheer lack of means to pay the accustomed 
wages. Many a business firm has locked out a certain 
proportion of its staff, finding it impossible to employ 
them any longer. In the name of economy it is held 
necessary to cut down the wages or salary list, and this 
is best effected by getting rid of as many persons as 
possible whose names figure on the pay sheet. At all 
times of trade depression the lock-out or dismissal of 
the employed—and every discharge of servants is but 
a lock-out—takes place. That the employer has a 
right to discharge—that is, to lock out all persons 
whom he employs when circumstances do not allow 
him to employ them without ruining his business—is 
plain. His exercise of the right will be conditioned 
by economic considerations. 

Similarly with the workman; his exercise of the right 
to strike will be conditioned by economic considera- 
tions. When trade is booming, when factories and 
workshops are noisy with the hum of work, crowded 
with men and women working full time and overtime, 
when profits and wages are high and dividends make 
handsome return to the shareholder, then the strike 
or lock-out rarely happens. It is in the lean years of 
bad trade, the lean years which invariably follow the 
season of good trade and bounding prosperity, that the 
workman and the capitalist, hard put to get a living, 
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fall to strife over the meagre product to be divided. 
Then it is that the interests of capital and labour are 
seen as mutually hostile, the claims of dividends and 
wages irreconcilable, and—the strike and lock-out 
occur. 

The strike and lock-out, in especial when practised 
on a large scale, are manifestations, then, of the 
struggle that is perpetually taking place between the 
investor and the wage-earner, between capital and 
labour. 

In this struggle, whenever strike or lock-out is pro- 
claimed, the blow falls immediately more heavily on 
the poor than on the rich, inflicts directly more hurt on 
the wage-earner and his family than on the share- 
holder. For the rich, with their greater store of this 
world’s goods, suffer no sudden personal loss, while 
the resources of the poor are rapidly exhausted. Every 
big strike or lock-out means for the poor the cutting 
down of daily rations, the dismantlement of the home, 
the dreary journey to the pawnbroker. 

Yet in spite of the odds against him, the labourer 
will neither be prevented from going on strike, nor be 
persuaded not to endure a lock-out when the alterna- 
tive appears a shameful surrender to conditions that 
deny a living wage. As he took up arms in 1914 for 
that love of a land which, for all that it gave him but 
a hard and scanty living, was the land that bred him, 
so that not to fight for it seemed at the time a shameful 
surrender to the enemy, so will he face strike and lock- 
out with all the privations that belong to these unhappy 
things, rather than submit without a struggle to the 
surrender demanded by the capitalist in the name of 
economic conditions. 

It may well be that in the years to come when man- 
kind has devised a better system of industrial life, 
when the division of society into hostile camps of 
share-holders and wage-earners has been healed by a 
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co-operative order of production and distribution, that 
the strike and the lock-out will pass. At present the 
peace that is promised to men of good will will not 
save us from the strife of tongues, neither will it cure 
our economic disorders. For the strike and the lock- 
out are not the causes of class struggle; they are but 
incidents of the struggle, evidences of conflicting in- 
terests. The roots of class war are in capitalism itself, 
which from time to time declares the living wage im- 
possible. 

The issue is between capitalism, with its repeated 
fluctuations of wages, its periodical strikes, and a 
co-operative order of society that will ensure the living 
wage for all. 

JOsePH CLAYTON. 
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And Cush begat Nimrod. . . . He was a mighty hunter before 
the Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. Out of 
that land he went forth into Assyria and builded Nineveh and 
Rehoboth-Ir and Calah. 


YWsars ago it was my good fortune to visit a high 
ecclesiastical dignitary of one of the strange sects 
of the Middle East, who received us after the ancient 
fashion and even provided water for us to wash our 
feet, although the distance between his house and the 
Residency where I was staying was a matter of a few 
hundred yards. After a formal conversation we began 
to discuss interesting matters, and he told me a good 
deal of the life of the Bedouins of the desert east of 
the mountains of Moab. After some talk he suddenly 
stopped, and said: ‘ Why should I describe all this 
to you? You will find it in much better perspective 
in Genesis; for, after all, the richer Sheikhs live a life 
which is exactly like that of Abraham.’ 

Until recently I had forgotten the old man’s talk, 
but last winter fortune took me to Jerusalem, and then 
from Amman, the ancient Philadelphia, to Baghdad. 
From there we went to Kish, and helped in the 
excavations which are being carried on jointly by the 
University of Oxford and the Field Museum of 
Chicago. Unfortunately, we did not get to Mosul, so 
we were not able to see the city of Nineveh, which lies 
on the other side of the Tigris from the modern town. 
There are the ruins which to-day are called after ‘ the 
mighty hunter before the Lord’; and of King Nimrod 
the modern Arabs have many folk tales to tell. 

Our way lay to the southward, and we excavated a 
site which lies about ten miles from the modern course 
of the Euphrates. The city of Kish is of particular 
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interest, both historically and geographically. For- 
merly it lay on the banks of the Euphrates, but that 
river changed its course, and, until about fifty years 
ago, the very site of Kish was forgotten. Babylon 
was a mere village when Kish was at its zenith; but, 
owing to the change in the river, it became the great 
metropolis and one of the best known cities in the 
ancient world. 

The great interest to me at least of this ancient 
civilization in Mesopotamia is not only its antiquity, 
but its ethnological problems. In crossing the desert 
between the Jordan and the Euphrates, we found a 
series of flint implements, which must belong to the 
so-called Mousterian and Aurignacian divisions of the 
Palaeolithic period. Ina very remote time, that is to 
say, people were dwelling in that barren steppe, only 
visited now by Bedouins at certain times of the year. 
Near Kish it is true that we found flint implements. 
They are abundant on the surface, but none of them 
is palaeolithic, and most likely all belong to the civi- 
lization of which we found such abundant traces. 
Here, then, at the beginning of the third millenium 
B.C., was a high civilization, and apparently no traces 
of anything like a primitive culture. But Professor 
Langdon was more fortunate than we were. While I 
was searching for flints and studying the actual remains 
of the people themselves, he went out daily into the 
desert in a Ford car and excavated another site some 
miles from Kish, towards the Tigris. Here in a bar- 
ren land, visited only occasionally by shepherds, he 
found traces of a still earlier civilization. The pottery 
was of the type known as ‘ painted ware,’ and in all 
probability dates from about 3500 B.c. Primitive bar- 
barism, perhaps associated with considerable technical 
skill? Notabit. The Professor also found inscribed 
tablets. They are admittedly primitive, being picto- 
graphic, instead of the more developed and conven- 
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tionalized signs used in cuneiform writing. But still 
they represent writing, and at least some degree of 
civilization, nor were the buildings, excavated at the 
time that I left, in any sense primitive, but rather the 
work of a settled and advanced people. 

The history of Mr. Woolley’s work at Ur of the 
Chaldees has been similar. He also found a painted 
pottery site near at hand in the desert, but nowhere 
the beginning of things. It seems possible, and in- 
deed probable, that the earlier remains lie buried deep 
under the dust which has been left by the twin rivers 
as they have gradually built up their flood plain, as 
to-day they are building up further land at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. From the archeological point of 
view all we can say is that many thousands of years 
ago man was certainly living in the high desert, pre- 
sumably when it was less arid than it is now. These 
early desert dwellers were a very primitive people. 
But in the valley of the rivers itself civilization seems 
at present almost to have sprung fully armed at birth. 
This can hardly be the case, and Professor Langdon’s 
latest discoveries show a very much more primitive 
state of affairs, but it is still civilization. Erech and 
Babel, and Babel’s unnamed predecessor Kish, are 
very far from being at the beginning representing an 
early stage in man’s culture. It is true that we found 
abundant traces of the uses of stone implements at 
Kish, but the use of stone in itself does not necessarily 
mean very primitive conditions; stone continued to be 
in use contemporaneously with metal, because for cer- 
tain purposes stone is of a greater practical value. 
In Kish sickles were made by fixing serrated flint flakes 
into a handle of pottery, curiously reminiscent in shape 
of the jaw-bone of an ass, from which in all probability 
the sickle was originally derived. 

There are indications that many features in this 
early culture are wide spread. Evidence is accumu- 
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lating which points to a connection with India. Other 
suggestions have been made to point to a northerly 
origin. That its original home was in Mesopotamia 
seems, at any rate, unlikely, but the most recent work 
certainly suggests that considerable development took 
place in the valley of the twin rivers. In that region, 
however, we have hardly at present got back beyond 
what may be considered to be the historic period, the 
period for which we possess written documents con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary with the events they 
detail. At present the painted pottery may be con- 
sidered practically prehistoric, but as Professor 
Langdon has tablets there seems every probability that 
he will be able to treat that period also historically. 
Of the people themselves, we are collecting a cer- 
tain amount of evidence. I have been able to prove 
that towards the beginning of the third millenium B.c. 
two racial stocks were represented at Kish. The two 
stocks, who have differently shaped heads, had at 
that date mixed together and formed a single people. 
The majority had long and extremely narrow heads, 
but a few were round-headed. The mixing of these 
two stocks, whenever it occurred, certainly took place 
some time before the date I have mentioned. Neither 
represent a primitive type of man. In fact, the bodies 
of the ancient Kishites possess very many modern fea- 
tures. I examined a large number of the modern in- 
habitants of the same area, and though there may be 
minor differences, for I have not yet had the opportu- 
nity of going through all my material, it becomes clear 
that we are dealing with the same type of people. In 
the last five thousand years little or no change has 
taken place in the physical type of the people. No 
doubt the ancient people of Kish looked almost exactly 
like the workmen we employed to dig out the ancient 
remains, the only differences being the language, the 
clothing and the tools in everyday use. At present 
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no graves have been found associated with the painted 
pottery, but I hardly expect to find any differences. 
One great change has, however, taken place, 
curiously enough for the worse. At the time when 
Kish was a flourishing city, and even afterwards, when 
Babylon had succeeded to her proud position, the 
country must have been fertile and green. To-day 
much of it is desert. This change is not due to any 
meteorological phenomenon. There has been no great 
wave of dessication. But when the Mongols swept 
into Mesopotamia they destroyed the irrigation system. 
To-day right out in the desert there stand the old 
banks of the irrigation canals. Under the shadow of 
a great mound, called to-day by the Arabs the City of 
the Desert Thorn, there run long, parallel lines, which 
once served as the embankments of a ditch. Now 
there is no vegetation there at all, except one solitary 
thorn bush. The site on which we excavated the 
painted pottery is absolutely waterless and devoid of 
any vegetation, except tamarisks and camel thorn. Yet 
we found the surface covered with the remains of 
sickles, with which the forgotten people harvested their 
grain. This great system of canals, which, apart from 
the mounds and temple towers, form the only features 
in the landscape, is the most astounding legacy that 
antiquity has left in this land. The desert is covered 
with the sickle blades. To-day no plants grow, or, in 
more favoured spots, a shepherd boy pastures a few 
sheep in the wilderness. Of course, such a system 
was the result of long years of growth, and many of 
the canals belong to a much later period than that I 
have been describing, but even in the early times this 
irrigation system was organized and working. The 
desert had been reclaimed, and supported a wealthy 
agricultural population in a land which, if one can 
judge from the narrow irrigated strip ‘ by the waters 
of Babylon,’ must have been of great beauty. These 
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things again suggest a very long period of develop- 
ment. 

I have so far been describing very briefly certain 
aspects of the civilization of ancient Mesopotamia. 
We get echoes of them in the biblical narrative. Just 
outside the actual river valley lies the desert, a barren 
wilderness, but yet not so bare but that it can support 
at least, at certain times of the year, a wandering pas- 
toral people. In it is this desert rather than in the 
more civilized region that the earliest history of the 
Hebrews begins. The Bedouins of the desert are, 
with few exceptions, dependent on the fringing lands 
for at least some of the necessities of life. But the true 
‘Bedu’ despises the town-bred civilization, whether 
it be that of modern Damascus, or in old time of the 
cities of the plain. The description of the desert in 
the biblical narrative is clearly written, with great 
familiarity with desert conditions, sometimes possibly 
half forgotten after a later settled life. Abraham sits 
at the door of his tent and, like the true hospitable 
desert sheikh, entertains angels unawares; there is a 
quarrel between Abraham’s servants and Lot’s ser- 
vants over questions of pasturage, the little tribe has 
grown too big, so the two groups part, and one set 
go to seek pasture in one direction and the other in 
the other. The metaphor or the actual descriptions of 
shepherds and of tents have become so familiar to us 
that we hardly give them a thought, nor I think is it 
easy for us altogether to understand the value that is 
set on water in so many places in the Old Testament. 
But a few months ago, out in the same desert, we met 
some wandering Bedouins. At the door of his black 
tent sat the sheikh, who, when he saw us coming, got 
on his pony and rode towards us, and asked us to come 
and eat with him. We met some Arabs wandering 
through the high desert, and asked them what they 
were doing. Looking for pasturage for the sheep 
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was the immediate answer. And to this they added 
a request fora drink of water. That was perhaps little 
in itself, but its significance became emphasized when 
the officer in charge of the convoy, with all the re- 
sources of civilization behind him, looked very care- 
fully to see if he had enough before giving these 
wanderers their drink. Though to the Syrian familiar 
with the snow tops of the Lebanon, the rivers of Israel, 
truly insignificant streams, might seem contemptible, 
yet the desert nomad found, and still finds, his ideal 
in the green pastures beside still waters, to which, 
except at rare intervals, he is such a stranger. When 
the spring comes, and there is rain in the desert, there 
comes the change, with a description of which we are 
so familiar, when the barren lands become covered with 
flowers and the wilderness blossoms, and the Bedouin 
takes his flocks and his herds into the high desert. 
I need hardly labour the point more. Owing possibly 
to the iron nature of the environment, rather than an 
innate conservatism, the desert-dwellers have not 
changed. Certain aspects of foreign culture they do 
absorb. Every Bedouin shepherd to-day is armed 
with a rifle of some sort, if he can get one; otherwise, 
his manner of life is not different from what we hear 
in the earliest narrative; his language, his clothes, 
his tools may change, but essentially he remains the 
same. Of the desert we have at present little archzo- 
logical evidence beyond the discovery of flint imple- 
ments. We are forced to rely, therefore, on the 
modern people, and the resemblance between the 
customs of the ancients and the moderns is in so many 
respects so very striking that the lack of archzological 
evidence is the less felt. 

We have, then, in the river valley evidence of an 
agricultural community at the earliest date we have so 
far been able to discover, and references to 
this civilization early in the biblical narrative. This 
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agricultural civilization goes back earlier than any 
references we have. On the highlands of the 
desert we have pastoral nomadism flourishing to-day 
as it was in the time of Abraham. 

Judging from the analogy of other places, we have 
reason to believe that both agriculture and pastoral 
nomadism was preceded over a long period by a hunt- 
ing stage. Of this we do not seem to get any memory 
in the Old Testament narrative. I am no biblical 
scholar, and I may have missed the obvious references, 
and at present we have discovered no relics of it in 
Mesopotamia itself ; possibly, and even probably, such 
remains are hidden under the silt of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. On the high desert we do get such traces, 
and they certainly belong to a remote period of time. 

In conclusion, may I quote a small adventure of my 
own, which shows how little the habits of the Bedouin 
has changed? It fell to my lot, as the only person 
speaking Arabic on a desert patrol with the Royal Air 
Force, to interrogate certain Arabs we met out in the 
wilderness. Backed with the armed force of civiliza- 
tion, I approached the men, who were, we suspected, 
probably raiders up to no good. I greeted them in the 
usual way, ‘ Peace be upon you.’ There was no im- 
mediate reply, and, as I waited before repeating the 
word ‘ Peace,’ there kept running through my head, 
with the iteration of a half-remembered tag, the verse 
from the Psalms about speaking of peace and making 
ready for battle. Luckily they also gave me peace and 
a good account of themselves, and went on into the 
wilderness to look after their few sheep. 


L. H. Duprey Buxton. 
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—_—— are light effects in Skye not seen else- 
where; forms of the cloud in relation to the 
mountain beyond desire. The Cuillin Hills and the 
clouds have much reciprocally to say; for the island, 
shaped as it is laterally and vertically, jammed as it is 
between the sun and the sea, is a place of conflicting 
temperatures. Look at a contour map, and you will 
see to the south-west what might be the fragment of a 
honeycomb cosmically vast. The corries formed in 
admirable number by means of this geological confor- 
mation are so many matrices for the gestation of 
clouds. These formed are slow to float, and cling 
reluctantly to the rocky summits. 

Skye is of all the most mountainous of islands; only 
Tasmania may be mentioned in the same sentence. 
Island supposes sea; the configuration of this island 
is erratic, as if long fingers had played with dough. 
In any case, then, you would have incomparable 
scenery ; but add to what is exceptional this : that the 
hills as hills are of the highest class, with every quality 
hills should have. Scale, if there be any need to re- 
peat it, is an abstract thing of relation, having abso- 
lutely little value. The properties of hills are mass, 
outline, colour: these possess them with emphasis; 
colour and outline varied in so much beauty that com- 
parisons taunt the mind in vain. There is no bracken 
in the black and red hills: which is to say that the 
glorious pest has only just roothold in the island : but 
what robust compensations : and the glory of the land 
the barren gabbro pinnacles. Vegetation has a meagre 
part assigned it in places where if lichen can cling to 
a stone it is lucky. Why, here you may speak of a 
scree as vertical and provoke no exclamation. Trees 
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there are; for there is a good deal of sea-level land, 
some of the coast to begin with; but Skye has no need 
of trees. The masses of hills in all possible combina- 
tions; and, when you are up some hundreds of feet, 
and horizontal perspectives enter into consideration, 
and arms of the sea add what they can, and adjacent 
islands, and the mainland of Scotland, the contours of 
Ross-shire : that is Skye. 


Do not waste time looking for any view suggested 
by what you may have seen at annual exhibitions; 
paintings entitled as it were ‘The Coolins; 850 
guineas,’ for such does not exist in Skye. If the 
talent indeed exists which is able to interpret the vast 
natural scene, it had not yet grappled with subjects 
great or significant. He who could elicit, remember 
and translimn the emotion high landscape may pro- 
duce, whom the highlands of Scotland might so in- 
spire, would be at once a Pointelin, a Turner and a 
Self who had devoted the most of life to contemplate 
the selected area of beauty. 


While he whose whole aim is vision could not be 
more fortunate than he is, more richly provided. So 
often as the mind cares to behold with silent attention, 
it may receive an imprint of value beyond description. 
And every time that it uses its faculty, though unity 
is a postulate, the mind, by some law not yet accounted 
for, is aware, through the eyes, of inexplorable multi- 
tude and ununkottable complexity. One desire may 
not be conceived, to see the once seen. 


Where there are great hills there are perhaps as 
well, as here, old eroded hills; there are glens, streams 
with all the diversity proper to mountainous regions, 
moors; the last of which so characterize and so enrich 
the land and its islands. And Skye has these corries, 
capable of a night effect by day, of choosing a green 
ray from strong light, so as to look unimaginable. 
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The reward of difficult and hazardous ascents is best 
implied by the cheerful acceptance of repeated 
Salinas, F ailure, that is, to enjoy a proposed out- 
look ; for the diversion of the hills, alike for the little 
walker and those great men, knows no failure. You 
go back, namely, in the pass and on the summit, to a 
thing more your own than is your desk, your profes- 
sorial chair, your bed, your coffin. Judged by any 
standard other than existence here and now, the ex- 
perience is mostly bitter; but every other standard is 
excluded. 

When you use the direction of the hills—and evi- 
dently if you delay for a century it will make no odds 
—you will meet an institution: the mountain sand- 
wich. Select your hills and the season of your excur- 
sion; choose between your rational companion and 
solitude; go axed, roped and glacier-lanterned or 
fitted as though merely to earn your living ; for you, no 
matter how startling or modest your tenue, the moun- 
tain sandwich will not budge. Open the sad packet 
upon Ben Macdhui, Scafell or Sgurr nan Gillean, 
masticate its vile contents and burn the refuse. You 
know now what is before you whenever and wherever 
you stride abroad from the fishing inn for the day; 
even what awaits the last of your descendants to seek 
the hills of desire. Whence ts it? From Dorothy’s 
journal it would appear as though her brother’s diet 
was bread and butter. The coincidence excites sus- 
picion. Buta substance called meat has appeared in 
the A sandwiches; and a substance called jam in the B. 
Remembering that the thing is as fixed and unchange- 
able as the sardine, work out the consequences pessi- 
mistically. At the present day there is an incon- 
gruous addition: two ginger-nuts. Their origin and 
meaning will need research. 

Away from this tradition the thing is not, because 
it could not be. Think of the sportsman’s sandwich ! 
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Or again, you know the walk which distant neighbours 
take by fives and fours in summer-time, with its Chel- 
sea shepherdess ways and surprise hampers. ‘ Mary 
is to provide the lunch.’ When one o’clock comes, 
‘Now we must choose a convenient place.’ How 
Mary-like it all is. Her sandwiches are made of 
grouse; and she has frilled the unsandwichable parts 
for the very reasons which frilled the first cutlet. She 
has had sponge-cake toasted (but you have forgotten 
the rolls and the salt!); and, without changing her 
expression, she produces, as though from her thoughts, 
meringues—and pears. ‘Good heavens, where is 
that that I gave you tocarry? And if you have lost the 
wire cutter I hope you have powerful teeth.’ Two 
moods of human mind are represented; they seem 
hardly compatible in the same species. 

Let the light change, and with the directions the 
outlines ; and be all else as it was. 

Some practices seem to have become obsolete with 
the disappearance of sometime corry dwellers. You 
feel as you look at it that the Bloody Stone is more 
than a name or mistranslation; that there were once 
those who gave the implied undertakings, and per- 
formed. The analogies of the eagle-killed lamb, the 
stag-slain stag are suggestive. You soon pick up the 
anxieties and persistencies of the live things; you find 
traces of the aggressors’ mischief. Hares, hawks, 
herons, grouse, curlews; find the songsters in the usual 
lists; let this pass for the fauna: but please include 
homo sapientior; and remember that the island has 
stabilized a dog, a horse, some cattle perhaps; not 
evidently sheep: and those that were are gone from 
Soay. H. sap. shows liveliness at the moment; he is 
tending his home-field and ploughed bit well, driving 
handsome stakes and unrolling miles of wire ; showing 
passim once more in present-day materials—concrete 
castings, corrugated iron, lithofelt roofing and im- 
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ported sashes—that the natural building need never be 
an esthetic offence. 

To be ready with an answer to those who ask what 
took you to Skye, lead off for one excursion, without 
axes, ropes or glacier lanterns, fancy knitted goods to 
fancy, but having your boots fully nailed, up Glen 
Sligachan, taking the right bank of the burn, and com- 
ing back as you went; for thus is made the utmost use 
of aglen walk. To the salt water of Scavaig and back 
to Sligachan Hotel is twenty miles. 

Another day reach Loch Brittle, or any point de- 
sired less far, and retrace. Leave the road and make 
for the pass at once. The path (but be careful to select 
that which hardly departs se the precipitous bank of 
the stream, as the alternative upper path is common- 
place; they bifurcate near a big stone) is thrice re- 
commendable: it is legible, dry, and it leads by the 
Allt Dearg Mor. You are on the left bank of one of 
the best of torrents. It has no one feature comparable 
with the Tay at Killin, or many another rush of water ; 
but for length plus beauty it is perhaps not surpassed 
in Great Britain; a series of waterfalls, the deepest, 
perhaps, twenty-five feet, through a gorge which here 
and there attains grandeur. At the watershed obey the 
guiding cairns and be kept out of trouble. As you 
reach the head of Glen Brittle you will see a corry to 
give you a start. Another day, a path beside the tarn 
will lead you easily if you so desire into the heart of 
this same corry. Watch the hand-piled stones, which 
are the guide posts of these parts. No more than walk- 
ing strictly understood is counselled here; before 
steeper excursions consult another guide. 

The iris flowers in wet patches, the yellow fleur de 
lys. It and that other Iris, not only in the sky, where 
Wordsworth observed it, but on the earth as well, 
against the screen of the hills, each deserve especial 
note. 
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The halo of the cloud factory should not surprise; 
for wreathes of rain pass, even in the fair weather, 
brightening the world, underfoot and overhead; and 
flaunt the rainbow unawares. 

But what the island works at, as though with the 
view to a pension in its old age, is the making of 
clouds. High white round-headed pillar-like ‘ Sunday 
clouds’ for little Presbyterians; fuel for the blazing 
sun-sets of the arctic; clouds for all purposes, general, 
scientific, esthetic and domestic; clouds to keep the 
sky dry and the earth moist; all kinds of cloud. 


Joun Gray. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. G. G. COULTON AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—Will you permit me two sentences in reply to Mr. 
Clayton’s further attacks? 

First, if I did not answer him point by point, this was not 
because I could not, but because you had asked me to do other- 
wise. 

Secondly, he says that my book is ‘ disgraced by inaccuracies ’ 
which he has not yet specified. If he will communicate these 
to me, I shall be glad to correct them on my forthcoming sheet 
of corrigenda. 

G. G. CouLTon. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

April 30th, 1926. 


In the March Biackrriars Dr. Coulton will find a list of 
inaccurate statements in his Medieval Village, and in each case 
I gave the page which contained the mistake. That Dr. 
Coulton should correct these mistakes in the next issue of 
his book is only what is to be expected. For, after all, none 
of us can doubt that Dr. Coulton, despite his unhappy bias 
against the Catholic Church, does in full sincerity desire to 
serve the cause of truth, and would not willingly mislead his 
readers in the smallest matter. 

J. Crayton. 


May 37rd, 1926. 
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THE MIND OF A FREE CHURCH CATHOLIC* 


Wagers position of the little group of earnest-minded 
men and women calling themselves Free 
Catholics is perplexing not only to Catholics, but to 
Free Churchmen. Indeed, it may be perplexing not 
only to the spectators of the group and its movement, 
but even to the men and women of the group itself. 
There are times in the religious history of every God- 
fearing and God-faring soul when the soul’s only de- 
scription of its state is that of St. Augustine: ‘ Then 
I became unto myself a great mystery.’ 

Dr. Orchard’s pen is a sword. But the thought 
behind the pen is a two-edged sword, wounding most 
deeply the hand that wields it. Few men of our day 
are translating the deep things of God into the strong, 
clear, simple English which is on every page of The 
Foundations of Faith. Dr. Orchard’s only rivals 
amongst the professional clerics are Bishop Gore and 
Dean Inge. Yet there are pages in Dr. Orchard’s 
book that seem to blend into a literary unity the ex- 
cellencies of his two rivals. 

As he has written this book almost mainly for criti- 
cism, we should do him ill service if we did not offer 
him the criticism he desires. In thus accepting his 
invitation we hope to follow his example of a frankness 
which makes no inroads upon perfect courtesy. 

We will write out for the meditation and prayers of 
the readers of BLACKFRIARS a historic declaration :— 

‘The Roman Church can be admitted to be formally 
the Catholic Church, and that not only by descent, 
but also the Church that has formally preserved the 
historic order and the faith. 

* FounpaTIONS OF Fairu. III. Ecclesiological. By the Rev. 
W. E. Orchard, D.D. (George Allen and Unwin; pp. 192. 
5/- net.) 
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‘But the Roman Church is this only, as it were, on 
formal issues and by a logical test. . . . She certainly 
has no exclusive possession of life or sanctity. 

‘There is no warrant in Scripture and there is no 
proof in history that merely being cut off from com- 
munion with the Petrine See cuts one from the Church. 
And the responsibility for many of the schisms that 
have taken place, although deplorable and, in a sense, 
illegitimate and even sinful, must be charged to the 
Roman Communion itself in great degree. 

‘ But these schisms have carried with them not only 
life and grace, but actually notes of catholicity which 
were at least sounding very dim in Rome, and were 
in danger of being completely lost. . . . It is, there- 
fore, possible to hold that one day the form which 
the Roman Church has preserved will be found cap- 
able of a much wider and more generous interpreta- 
tion; that with that interpretation the other Churches 
will be brought into communion with Rome; that with 
the putting aside of temporal policy, of all attempt to 
lord it over the brethren, the historic claims of the 
Petrine See will be accepted by Christendom. But 
such a thing cannot come until the Roman Church has 
changed its spirit, not necessarily its form; interprets 
its doctrines more generously, Christianly and 
humanly; and especially brings out to the forefront 
those wider conceptions of the Catholic Church which 
are certain to be found and taught by some of her ex- 
positors and seem to have the greater sanction from 
her own actual de fide doctrines. 

‘Until that day arrives, those who cannot accept 
the claims of Rome to be exclusive; while yet holding 
them to be exemplary, zot only may remain out without 
spiritual schism or spiritual loss, but must remain out- 
side (the italics are ours); for they are only outside 
formally. Their exclusion is due to ignorance either 
on one side or the other. 
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‘We can, therefore, hold that Rome is the true 
Church, but that ‘‘ all orthodox believers and profes- 
sors of Catholic and Apostolic faith’’ really belong 
to her’ (pp. 46-7). 

What must strike most Catholics and most Free 
Churchmen is the tone of this declaration. Even after 
the so-called Romeward tendencies of the Tractaréan 
Movement these words of Dr. Orchard would be 
looked upon as almost extreme Papalism amongst fol- 
lowers of the Tractarians. But words like these from 
the pen of a Congregationalist are a phenomenon 
almost without antecedents. Whether they are a good 
omen or a bad—let those say who see. 

The issues of Dr. Orchard’s courageous challenge 
to his fellow churchmen are too many and too con- 
vinced to be fully dealt with by usin these pages. We 
can only ask the writer of the challenge to state more 
at length how he justifies what he calls schismt Does 
he mean that schism is never a sin of those in schism? 

Or does he mean that schism is sometimes a sin 
when those in authority use their power for good, but 
that it is not a sin when those in authority abuse their 
power for evil, as he thinks the Roman authority 
abused its power? 

In this case, how does he look on the doctrine of 
Wycliffe that superiors, cleric and lay, lost their 
authority when they were in a state of sin? 

Answers to these questions might lay bare the nidus 
of the difficulty. 

Vincent McNassz, O.P. 


+ Dr. Orchard does not mention the word, and thing, heresy. 
We must ask him: ‘Is deliberate communion with heresy 
only schism ?—or is it not also heresy by implication?’ 
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THE ELIZABETHAN CATHOLICS AT 
WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


. institution which has been known since 1714 
as Worcester College has been, with one trifling 
break, devoted for more than six centuries to the 
advancement of learning. Founded in 1283, at 
the very dawn of the Oxford collegiate system, it 
served until 1541 under the name of Gloucester Col- 
lege as a resort for monks of the Benedictine Order 
who wished to study at Oxford, at first only for 
members of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, then for members 
of the Order in the province of Canterbury, and finally 
for all Benedictines. From 1541 to 1560 it was either 
empty or the Palace of the Bishop of Oxford; from 
1560 to 1714 it existed as a Hall under the name of 
Gloucester Hall. During eleven years of this last 
period, from 1694 to 1705, it served as a college for 
Greek students in connection with a scheme for the re- 
union of Christendom. 

During none of these phases has the college been 
more interesting than when, through the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was a refuge for persecuted Catholics. 
Considering how small an institution it has always 
been, it is surprising to find what a considerable num- 
ber of the distinguished Catholics of the period at 
one time or another found shelter within its walls. 
Very soon after its second foundation, in 1560, it had 
earned a dangerous reputation as a centre of Catholi- 
cism. A contemporary Protestant chronicler com- 
plains that : 

‘Fanaticks keep their children at home, or breed them 
in private schools under fanaticks, or send them beyond 
seas, though before the war they did not, but sent them to 
the University to Gloucester College.’ 
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The first three Principals of the new Hall were at 
any rate ix animo catholici. These were William 
Stocke, Thomas Palmer and Henry Russell. William 
Stock was Principal twice, occupying in the interval 
the Presidency of St. John’s College, which he re- 
signed from a curious fear of being deprived. Thomas 
Palmer, the second Principal, was forced by his re- 
fusal to conform to relinquish his post. He therefore 
retired on to his family estates in Essex, where perse- 
cution is said to have followed him. He was declared 
by Wood to have been ‘ the best orator of his time for 
a Ciceronian style.’ 

The fourth Principal was not a Catholic while he 
was in residence, when indeed he was a zealous Pro- 
testant. Before becoming Principal of Gloucester 
Hall, to which post he was appointed by Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, then Chancellor of the 
University, Christopher Bagshaw had been a Fellow 
of Balliol with Parsons, the celebrated Jesuit, whose 
lifelong enemy he became. After resigning his Prin- 
cipalship he retired to the continent, where he became 
reconciled to the Church. His inveterate quarrel- 
someness made his position in Paris, whither he had 
first gone, so difficult that he retreated to the English 
College at Rome, whence he was expelled by Cardinal 
Boncompagus for this same quarrelsomeness. Re- 
turning to Paris, he became a doctor at the Sorbonne. 
On one of his visits to England he was imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, and also at Wisbech gaol. He 
died at a great age in Paris in 1625. 

But it is neither the stormy and doubtful Catholicism 
of its Principals nor the activities and opinions of its 
official Fellows and students which constitutes the 
essential Catholic interest of Gloucester Hall. Un- 
willing to become too closely involved with the 
authorities and regulations of an already protestantised 
University, there resided in Gloucester Hall an in- 
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teresting community, almost entirely Catholic in 
practice and sympathy. In 1572 there were no less 
than twenty-two of these anomalous residents, who 
were neither Fellows nor undergraduates. Fourteen 
of these were knights, and one an archdeacon. There 
were also a few women, one of whom, Lady Catesby, 
actually gave birth to a daughter within the grey, 
monastic walls. A contemporary, Protestant gossip 
observes that although she paid the required sums to 
the Vicar and clerk of St. Thomas’s, ‘ the said child 
was not christened by the said Vicar, but by a Popish 
priest.’ 


Of this group the most famous was George Blackwell 
and the most distinguished Thomas Allen. Blackwell, 
resident in the Hall in 1572, was appointed Archpriest 
over the clergy in England by Pope Clement VIII, 
a post which was abolished chiefly through the 
influence of the hardly less famous Dr. William 
Bishop, who was himself a member of the Hall at the 
same time as his rival. The Doctor suffered for his 
opposition to Blackwell by a term of imprisonment in 
Rome at the hands of Cardinal Cajetan. He was 
afterwards appointed Vicar Apostolic in England and 
Bishop of Chalcedon. The story of this great rivalry 
is already too well known to dwell upon. 


Thomas Allen, who also arrived at the Hall in 1572, 
was a more interesting character than either of these 
two, and the possession of a less turbulent faith en- 
abled him to reside there for sixty years, occupying a 
room on number 9g staircase. Allen was a notable 
mathematician, philosopher and antiquary. He stayed 
frequently with Henry, Earl of Northumberland, the 
patron of mathematicians, probably at Sion House. 
He knew and corresponded with many of the most 
notable of his contemporaries, among others with Sir 
Thomas Bodley, William Campden, Sir Robert 
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Cotton, and Robert, Earl of Leicester. He was popu- 
larly supposed to be the possessor of supernatural 
powers, and it is recorded that his servant informed a 
visitor that ‘ He met spirits coming up the stairs like 
bees.’ Albertus Laski, Palatine of Suradz, in Poland, 
begged him, but in vain, to leave Oxford and live with 
him. Allen died in the Hall on September 3rd, 1632. 
His valuable collection of manuscripts relating to the 
history of philosophy fell into the hands of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, another famous member of the college. 
Allen’s neighbour was the excellent scholar, Edmund 
Rainolds, a Catholic of the same type, who lived for 
sixty years on number 8 staircase. He was the brother 
of John Rainolds, President of Corpus Christi College 
and Dean of Lincoln. 

Among other residents were Sir William Catesby, 
of Lapworth, and his two sons, one of whom was 
Robert Catesby, who died fighting after the tragic 
attempt upon the Houses of Parliament. These 
Catesbys were direct descendants of the William of 
the name who was executed after the battle of Bos- 
worth for his support of Richard III. Another was 
John Falconer or Falkner, who was not known to have 
been a Catholic at Gloucester Hall. After léaving 
Oxford he took part in Lord Essex’s expedition to 
Spain, and then served for two-and-a-half years with 
Lord Henry Windsor, through whose influence he 
became reconciled to the Church. After being ad- 
mitted to the English College at Rome he assumed the 
surname of Dingley. Later he entered the Society of 
Jesus, and went upon a mission to England, whence he 
was banished. He held various positions, having been 
Penitentiary at St. Peter’s, Rome, Confessor at 
Ghent and Liége, Socius to the Master of Novices at 
Watten, and finally Chaplain at Wardour Castle, in 
the defence of which by Lady Blanche Arundel he 
took an active part. 
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Henry Lawson, whose family ts said to have sent 
more recruits to the Jesuit Order than any in England, 
was a member of the Hall, as was also Ralph Sheldon, 
whose family was noted for its devotion to the Catholic 
cause. Other Catholics, less well known, were also 
members of the Hall; one, William Meredith, is men- 
tioned in State Papers, dated Nov. 7th, 1577, as being 
“suspected to be an Horrible Papist and esteemed to 
be worth £50.’ Another, John Allyn, is also men- 
tioned in a similar way, fourteen years later, as having 
said Mass and having private prayers for the Earl of 
Arundel’s preservation. Francis Geoffry, alias John 
Fowler, who, although born a Catholic, actually 
lapsed into heresy while at Oxford, and Henry 
Stanton, alias Anthony Cantlett, were both Jesuits 
educated at Gloucester Hall about this time. 

These close the list of the chief members of that 
small group, in which all shades of Catholic thought 
would appear to have been so remarkably epitomised. 
Despite the over-caution of some, the recklessnes and 
virulence of others, a deeply moving loyalty to the 
Faith seems to have inspired all. 

A passage in the will of Richard Pate, Bishop of 
Winchester, who died at Louvain in 1565, two years 
after three years’ imprisonment in the Tower, testifies 
to the affection and hope with which the Hall was re- 
garded by Catholic exiles : 

“,... XX marks to be given to the help and fur- 
therance of iii scholars and students in Gloucester 
College in the University of Oxford. .... 


Joun RoOTHENSTEIN. 
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CATHOLICISM AND Papacy. By Mgr. Peter Battifol. Translated 
by O. R. Vassall-Philips. (Sands and Co.). 


This little book contains Mgr. Battifol’s answer to Bishop 
Gore, M. Kattenbusch, F. W. Puller and M. Glubokovsky. 

The main theme of the book is the position of St. Peter ; and 
of his successors in the See of Rome. 

The book suffers from its origin. Answers to the same or to 
a hundred questions do not easily make up into a homogeneous 
whole. Yet Mgr. Battifol is too good a scholar not to have 
done well in a restricted method of literature. 

He has quoted Bishop Gore’s word: ‘If we read the New 
Testament as a whole, we see the idea of any official authority 
given to Peter, above that which was given to all the Apostles, 
has no support therein.’ 

This is one of Bishop Gore’s many general statements which 
seem to him so axiomatic as to dispense with proof. If he were 
a tutor examining an undergraduate’s essay, such a statement 
would be undeniably blue-pencilled ! 

To some of us it seems that when Bishop Gore falls into 
this ex cathedra mood, especially when he is questioning the 
papal claims, his pontifical certitude becomes a rock-like non 
possumus. Nothing moves him. 

He is still of the opinion that the New Testament affords ‘ no 
support ’ for another opinion which has the unprejudiced back- 
ing of Harnack! He is still of this opinion when the arguments 
of Harnack and other Protestant critics were so strong that 
Bishop Lightfoot, towards the end of his life, could not with- 
stand them, but in his Clement of Rome (II, 481), written in 
1890, made the momentous admission : ‘ Even a cursory glance 
at the history of the Apostles as far as it appears in the Gospel 
record reveals a certain primacy of St. Peter among the twelve. 
He holds the first place in all the lists; he has a presidence of 
responsibility and of temptation; he sets the example of moral 
courage and moral lapse. Above all, he receives special pastoral 
charges.’ 

The claims between Bishop Lightfoot’s cursory glance and 
Bishop Gore’s no support must be decided by the claims of each 
to sound historical scholarship. 

* * * * % 

It seems regrettable that Mgr. Battifol, in common with our 

Catholic exegetes, has not yet seen, or dealt with, the Petrine 
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texts chronologically. Till our apologists see the New Testa- 
ment in its real setting the cutting edge of their defence will 
be dulled. V.McN. 


Lives OF THE Saints. By Alban Butler. Edited, revised and 
copiously supplemented by H. Thurston, S.J. Vol. I. 
January. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1926. 7/6 
net.) 


On opening the first volume of this new edition of Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints old readers and lovers of his pages will 
find more new faces than old. Father Thurston estimates that 
the complete work will contain 3,000 biographies, an increase 
of 1,200 on Butler’s original number ; and, allowing for a great 
reduction in the many ‘ brief notices of obscure saints ’ which 
the editor promises, it seems probable that in the complete work 
the majority of the lives will be of new saints. In this volume 
the new lives number one hundred and fifty-one, compared with 
the one hundred and eleven by Butler, and the editor states 
that this month contains only a ‘small proportion of the later 
accessions to the Church’s calendar.’ These new lives will 
prove of great interest, including as they do the history of 
some of the Church’s greatest heroes. We have, for example, 
Blessed Francis de Capillas, O.P., the first to shed his blood for 
the faith in China; Saint Hyacintha Mariscotti, well known to 
readers of Father Faber’s All for Jesus; Blessed Sebastian 
Valfré, the great oratorian; Blessed Bernard of Corleone, a 
Capuchin, the lover and protector of dumb animals. All these 
were of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, but a great 
number of saints of the earliest times, overlooked or deliberately 
omitted by Butler, now find a place, whilst some other biogra- 
phies have been re-written. 

In view of this great increase a curtailing or elimination of 
Butler’s famous notes has been considered necessary. When 
the Lives were written no Catholic works of reference existed, 
but now that we have the Catholic Dictionary and Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, these notes are no longer of necessity. We are, 
however, relieved to find that the exhortations so full of spiritual 
fruit, with which the venerable author concludes the lives of 
the principal saints, have been preserved. These add so much 
to the value of the Lives as a spiritual reading book for all 
ranks of Catholics that their omission would have proved a 
great loss. 

Much has been done to correct the difficulties of Butler’s 
literary style often ‘intolerably verbose, slipshod in construc- 
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tion, and wanting in any sense of rhythm,’ whilst still more has 
been done to give the Lives an historical value they did not 
possess before. Father Thurston must be congratulated on the 
great work already accomplished in this first volume, and we 
shall eagerly await the eleven still to come. Perhaps, however, 
he will not think us ungrateful if we still cast a wistful eye 
on our old volumes, and treasure them as a valuable heritage 
side by side with his new work. W.G. 


Tue Divine LiruRGy OF OUR FATHER AMONG THE SAINTS ; JOHN 
Curysostom. Greek Text with Introduction and Notes by 
Dom Placid de Meester, O.S.B. English Translation by 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook. (London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1926. Paper, 2/6; cloth, 3/6 net.) 


A useful and handy edition of this Greek liturgy. The print- 
ing seems to be quite accurate and the translation well done. 
We should have liked the rubrics in red, particularly in the 
Greek text. As Dom Placid de Meester observes in his Preface, 
the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom is venerable and impres- 
sive, and will appeal to those especially who love ancient forms 
of prayer. The rite is strange and confusing to the Western 
Catholic, accustomed to the majestic simplicity of the Roman 
Mass. But there is no mistaking its spirit and devotion, and 
it would be well for us to study it sympathetically. It is pro- 
bably true to say that very few of those who follow the Roman 
Rite know anything about other rites, and perhaps there fol- 
lows from that ignorance a certain want of sympathy. But now 
above all times do we need to cultivate sympathy and under- 
standing that we may hope to soften the bitterness of ancient 
controversy, and to make the way easier for the Orthodox 
Church to re-enter the Unity of Christendom. For this reason 
in particular do we welcome this little volume, and wish it every 
success. J.M. 


A LittLe Waite FLower. The Story of St. Thérése of Lisieux. 
A translation of the definitive Carmelite Edition of her 
Autobiography. By the Rev. Thomas N. Taylor. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 3/6.) 

The Autobiography was not at first published as the Saint 
wrote it, but this edition gives us a translation of the original 
text in the order in which it was written, Chapters I—VIII 
were written in 1895 for Mother Agnes of Jesus, St. Thérése’s 
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sister Pauline, who was then Prioress. Chapters IX and X 
were written in June, 1897, in obedience to another prioress ; 
and Chapter XI was addressed to Marie, the Saint’s eldest 
sister. 

The translation is good, and Father Taylor supplies a Pro- 
logue and many interesting notes which throw light on the 
text. 

Is it not time to discard the sentimental name of ‘ Little 
Flower,’ and give the Saint her proper title? 

M.S. 


Tue Saints or Assisi, Francis and Clare, with Juniper and 
Giles, Friars Minor. By E. Salusbury. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. 6/-.) 


The seventh centenary of St. Francis’ death has brought 
forth more than one neat, brown-covered book on the Saint 
and his Order ; and to-day, when manifold social ‘movements’ 
are making a vain attempt to put new patches on an old 
garment, it is well to study the life of the first Franciscans and 
that of Our Lord’s first disciples, on which it is modelled. 
Probably Christ and St. Francis, each in his time and country, 
found evils as great as those of the modern capitalist system. 
They combated them neither by legislation nor argument; but 
among their first followers such evils were spontaneously dis- 
carded. Had all men the Spirit of Christ and St. Francis, the 
present order of things would become automatically impossible ; 
it will be remedied only according to the measure in which that 
Spirit possesses us. 

The chief fault in the studies of St. Francis and St. Clare 
here given is the curiously haphazard way we are plunged 
straight from the author’s excellent modern English into pages 
of quotation from the Legends or Fioreti, usually without in- 
verted commas or so much as a foot-note of warning, though 
occasionally one at the end of the extract indicates its source. 

The chapter on The Franciscan Ideal is from a paper by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., and the lives of Blessed Giles and 
Brother Juniper are taken from the Fioretti. 

On page 55 we have some less accurate information on the 
Dominican Order. Two only of St. Dominic’s journeys to 
Rome on the affairs of his Order were concerned with its appro- 
bation. It received papal approval at the first and was con- 
firmed at the second. Neither did he in any way amalgamate 
with the Premonstratensians, though his Constitutions are in 
great part modelled on theirs. M.B. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE INCARNATION. Translated by a Nun of 
St. Dominic’s Priory, Carisbrooke, from the French of 
Fr. Ed. Hugon, O.P. Edited by Fr. Aelred Whitacre, 
O.P. (The Faith Press, Ltd. 5/-.) 

Everything in the way of theological exposition in the ver- 
nacular that comes from the pen of Pére Hugon, of the Collegio 
Angelico, is worth reading, nay, since the subjects usually 
chosen are of themselves so deep and yet so important, demands 
rather serious study on the part of those who read. That the 
number of readers interested in such subjects is large has been 
thoroughly proved by the very favourable reception of his books 
published in their original French edition. For these theological 
treatises are written for educated Catholics chiefly amongst the 
lay folk, of whom in a country like France there must be 
many. 

What may be said in general about all Pére Hugon’s writings 
may certainly be applied to the present book under review, 
which treats of the important subject of the Incarnation. It is 
really the companion volume to a former work on the Redemp- 
tion, not yet translated into English, and both together form 
a complete treatise of Christology. 

Catholic readers to whom such a work as this will appeal 
are in England unfortunately only too few ; and for this reason, 
perhaps, it has been a good thing that the translation should be 
published by the Faith Press, which will enable it to obtain a 
far wider circulation than it otherwise might reach, especially 
amongst the numerous educated and thoughtful non-Catholic 
readers who may wish to know exactly what is the traditional 
belief in the Catholic Church as to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. For we notice everywhere now-a-days that the existence 
of so much false teaching amongst non-Catholics is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that they do not grasp that root doctrine of 
Christianity, the Incarnation, and the reality of both the 
Divinity and Humanity in Jesus Christ. 

It is just these points which are chiefly worked out in this 
excellent treatise by Pére Hugon with that logical acumen and 
that clearness of expression which French minds seem to pos- 
sess ; and these qualities in this case are considerably enhanced 
by a long training in the scholastic method and teaching. 

The general contents of the work naturally fall under four 
headings :— 

I The existence of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

II The divinity and humanity in the Incarnation. 

III The union of the two natures in the Incarnation. 

IV The properties of the humanity in the Incarnation. 
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And these are followed by a study on the worship due to Jesus 
Christ, a natural corollary to the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Most of the errors made by non-Catholics in their conception 
of this doctrine when writing upon the Mystery chiefly arise 
from their not always meaning the same thing as Catholic 
writers mean, though the same terms are employed by both. 
The Editor has, therefore, been well advised in explaining the 
meaning of the theological terms used, which to most English 
readers will be the key to the understanding of the metaphysical 
portion of the treatise. J.D.R. 


History OF Mepi@vaL PuiLosopny. Vol. I. From the Begin- 
nings to Thomas Aquinas. New Edition. By Maurice De 
Wulf. Translated by Ernest C. Messenger. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ltd. 15/- net.) 


‘ The history of medieval philosophy has for a long time been 
an unexplored field. Numerous and important works in the 
course of the present century and especially in recent years have, 
it is true, thrown a new light upon it; nevertheless, what still 
remains to be done by far exceeds what has been achieved.’ 
So wrote Pére Mandonnet, O.P., in his study upon Siger de 
Brabant in 1911. Since then, it is true, much more has been 
done by zealous workers in this unexplored field. Yet Pére 
Mandonnet’s assertion still remains true : the amount untouched 
exceeds what has been unearthed. Still, enough has been done 
to justify Dr. De Wulf in recasting in 1925 his History of 
Medieval Philosophy, which first appeared more than twenty 
years ago, and in bringing it into line with the findings of more 
recent research. Dr. Coffey, of Maynooth, gave to English 
readers a translation of the second French edition; and now a 
fresh transiator, Dr. Messenger, of St. Edmund’s, Ware, is 
responsible for the English version of the newly re-cast edition 
in the preface to which we are told that he has ‘ not hesitated 
to adopt the felicitous renderings of Dr. Coffey wherever pos- 
sible.’ This first volume, which traces medizval philosophy 
from its first beginnings up to and including Albert the Great, 
gives us an excellent classification of the philosophers and their 
teachings, and it is particularly valuable for the exhaustive bib- 
liographies appended to each section. It is a very brave effort 
to tackle an enormous subject and to co-ordinate all that we 
know of medizval philosophy. It will be a useful handbook 
for students who are being introduced to the subject and perhaps 
a stimulus to scholars to fill in the gaps which abound—gaps, 
be it noted, not due to lack of care on the part of the author, 
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but to the inaccessibility of sources which are only available 
in original manuscripts. 

This provokes a suggestion that something should be done to 
unearth the English philosophers who still lie hidden in mediz- 
val manuscripts at Oxford, Cambridge, the British Museum and 
elsewhere. Here and there English scholars have done admir- 
able work, Professor Webb on John of Salisbury and A. G. 
Little on Franciscan writers. May we not hope that someone 
will endow medizval research at one or all of our universities ? 
It is not seemly that we should leave it to foreigners to do all 
the delving in our libraries. Perhaps when the Dominicans are 
more numerously established at Oxford some of their young 
men will devote themselves to this task. Then it will be neces- 
sary to revise and recast The History of Medieval Philosophy 
once again. It is a healthy sign of progress in the right direc- 
tion when these manuals must be re-written and brought up to 
date. It is a duty, we feel sure, from which such a scholar as 
Dr. De Wulf will not shrink. B.D. 


Tue Unperstupy. By Fabian Dix, O.P. (S. Walker, Hinck- 
ley. 3/6.) 

Father Fabian Dix, in his novel, The Understudy, takes his 
reader by the hand and romps him or her through two hundred 
and nine very entertaining pages. He lets off his squibs of 
humour: he gives clever impressionist sketches and much 
amusing chitchat and small talk. He has no belief in keeping 
the breathless reader waiting with lengthy digressions or de- 
scriptions of scenery or prosy moralizing about this and that. 
He knows that the unregenerate novel reader skips all the pad- 
ding in his impatience to get at the tale. He spangles his 
pages with little stars—in constellations of four—as a warning 
that here the curtain has dropped and that the reader is being 
whisked off to some other scene. He credits us all with having 
an imagination as vivid as his own. The mind may suffer 
jerks, but interest does not flag. 

A story is all the better for having an element of mystery. 
It is this that gives the detective story its fascination. Dickens 
gave us in his one and only detective story The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood a mystery that was never cleared up because its 
author did not live to disclose it. The mystery of The Under- 
study is this: How did the sober, unemotional, common-sense 
Eric Marlow, who was supposed to be no ass, manage to get 
himself engaged to an impossible and faded maiden of sixty-six 
summers? Perhaps Father Fabian Dix has the explanation up 
his sleeve in the shape of a sequel. K.B.D. 
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LIFE OF THE VENERABLE PHILIP HOWARD, 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
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